The common reality is that the household involves a simple but highly important division of labor. With the receipt of the income, in the usual case, goes the basic authority over its use ... a natural authority resides with the person who earns the money. This entitles him [sic] to be called the head of the family.
There is, therefore, good reason to believe that maximizing family income does not necessarily mean maximizing the well-being of all individual members. The person who has little say within the family gladly might trade some income for more influence in order to maximize her current well-being. Similarly, because there is diminishing utility involved in spending longer and longer hours on a single type of work, the traditional specialization of husband and wife in market and household work respectively is not likely to be optimal. Most important, however, is the problem that static models tend to ignore inevitable life-cycle changes, including the virtual certainty that one of the spouses will have to carry on alone.
When considering the family consisting of husband, wife, and children, it is important to remember that the children will grow up and that as they do the value of their household work declines precipitously. Meantime, if the wife is a full-time homemaker, her worth in the labor market also declines. This means that the value of her contribution to the family over her lifetime (the value of her work at home plus earnings) is considerably lower than that of the woman who remains in the labor market,10 even though her contribution may not be less when there are young children in the home.
The reduced earning power of the homemaker becomes even more serious if, for whatever reasons, the marriage is terminated, or if the breadwinner becomes unemployed or incapacitated. The husband, too, is likely to have problems if he has to fend for himself domestically. In addition, he may be expected to pay alimony, child support, or both if his ex-wife is not employed. Thus, complete specialization is a very high-risk proposition for either spouse, especially now that many people can no longer turn to an extended family for support.
It is ironic that just at the time when the traditional family (with its strong proscriptions against divorce and its obligation to take care not only of children but also of the destitute and elderly) was disappearing, economists found ways of portraying the traditional division of labor between husband and wife as the outcome of rational decision making. As we have seen, they do this in part by accepting stereotypes, making
10 For estimates based on opportunity cost (market earnings given up in order to remain at home) for a sample of clerical workers, as well as estimates based on market cost, see Ferber and Birnbaum (1980).lson (1956) that, under appropriate conditions, it could be assumed that the family would behave as if it were an individual maximizer.r considered. Perhaps even more surprising, in view of the fact that Becker was a pioneer in suggesting that employers may forego profit maximization in order to indulge their taste for discrimination, is the failure to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models.
